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SUMMARY 


Agriculture  in  the  Far  East  had  a  good 
year  in  1967.  Production  increased  11  percent 
from  1966  (this  figure  excludes  Mainland 
China,  for  which  firm  data  are  not  available). 
But  the  increase  over  1964,  a  more  normal 
year,  was  only  7.8  percent--or  2.6  percent 
per  year. 

Production  increased  in  all  countries 
except  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Thailand, 
where  crops  suffered  from  dry  weather.  Japan, 
continuing  its  steady  growth,  increased  output 
about  8  percent  from  1966.  Much  of  this  gain 
arose  from  the  expansion  of  the  livestock 
industry.  India  and  Pakistan  showed  even 
greater  gains  from  1966--about  18  percent 
and  11  percent,  respectively.  The  gains  in 
these  two  countries,  however,  largely  represent 
recovery  after  2  successive  years  of  drought, 
in  1965  and  1966. 

Food  grains,  including  cereals  and  pul- 
ses, account  for  more  than  half  of  the  agricul- 
tural output  of  the  Far  East.  Production  of  food 
grains  in  the  region  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.3  percent  from  1960  through  1964. 
The  -'Big  Dipper"  effect  (figure  1)  reflects 
the  2  years  of  drought  experienced  by  South 
Asia  and  subsequent  recovery  in  1967. 


Good  weather  conditions  were  reported 
through  much  of  the  region  during  1967,  with 
a  resultant  somewhat  improved  outlook  in  the 
overall  food  situation  for  1968.  Also,  there 
were  accounts  of  substantial  increases  in 
availability,  acceptance,  and  use  of  technology 
and  associated  capital  inputs--such  as  im- 
proved seeds,  fertilizer,  and  pesticides — for 
increasing  production.  However,  the  expanded 
use  of  capita  inputs  and  improved  technology 
was  sufficient  to  return  production  in  1967  to 
only  slightly  (2.4  percent)  above  the  trend  line 


(fitted    to    the    years    1960    through  1964  and 
extended). 

Agricultural  production  in  Australia  fell 
9  percent  below  that  in  the  peak  year  1966. 
Drought  in  large  areas  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia  seriously  af- 
fected grain  crops  and  pastures.  Exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  in  the  year  ending  in  November 
1968  are  expected  to  be  off  about  one-fifth 
from  the  7.9  million  tons  1/  of  the  previous 
year.  The  decline  would  be  even  greater  ex- 
cept for  a  large  carryover  from  the  record 
1966/67  harvest. 

Mainland  China  had  a  good  agricultural 
year  in  1967.  Food  grain  production  is  esti- 
mated at  190  million  tons,  about  5  percent 
above  the  previous  year.  Both  rice  and  wheat 
showed  gains.  Imports  of  wheat  fell  to  about 
4  million  tons  in  1967.  Purchases  for  delivery 
in  1968  now  total  3.8  million  tons.  Rice  ex- 
ports were  about  1  million  tons  in  1967  and 
may  exceed  this  in  1968. 

Population  growth  of  2.3  percent  annually 
has  absorbed  all  of  the  gain  in  agricultural 
production  in  the  Far  East  during  the  1960's. 
Production  per  capita  has  gained  in  Japan. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand; 
but  it  is  down  in  India,  Pakistan.  Burma, 
Indonesia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Exports     from     Far     Eastern    countries 
totaled    $19.6    billion  in   1966 — up   10  per 
from    the  year  before--and  are  estimated  at 
$20.4   billion   in   1967.    In   recent    .  ibout 

30  percent  of  total  exports  have  consisted  of 
food,  beverages,  and  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials.    Rubber,    fish,    tea.    nee.    sugar,   silk. 


1/  Tonnages  in  this  report  are  metric 
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jute,  and  coconut  products  are  important  agri- 
cultural export  items. 

Rice  exports  go  mainly  toother  countries 
within  the  region.  Thailand  and  Burma  produce 
the  largest  surpluses.  They  exported  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  and  500,000  tons,  respectively,  in 
1967.  Smaller  amounts  were  exported  from 
Cambodia  and  Taiwan.  Pakistan  exports  about 
200,000  tons  of  high-quality  basmati  rice  and 
imports  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
low-quality  rice. 

The  United  States  is  an  important  market 
for  the  region's  products.  Total  U.  S.  imports 
from  the  Far  East  in  1966  were  $4.8  billion; 
61  percent  came  from  Japan.  Agricultural 
imports  from  the  region  reached  $711  million. 


up  slightly  from  1965.  Of  this,  some  $280  mil- 
lion came  from  the  Philippines  and  $141  mil- 
lion from  Indonesia.  Principal  agricultural 
products  entering  the  United  States  from  the 
region  include  rubber  from  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia,  sugar  and  coconut  products  from 
the  Philippines,  tea  from  Ceylon  and  India, 
and  spices  and  coffee  from  Indonesia. 

Total  merchandise  imports  by  Far  East- 
ern countries  rose  12  percent  in  1966,  reaching 
$25.3  billion  and  maintaining  the  unfavorable 
trade  balance  that  has  persisted  for  many 
years.  Imports  in  1967  are  estimated  at  $26.5 
billion.  Food,  beverages,  and  agricultural  raw 
materials  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
imports;  fibers  and  cereals  were  the  leading 
items. 


U.  S.  exports  of  farm  products  to  the 
Far  East  reached  $2.1  billion  in  1966  and 
$2.2  billion  in  1967,  about  two-fifths  of  the 
value  of  all  U.  S.  exports  to  the  region.  Japan 
is  the  leading  commercial  market  for  U.  S. 
farm  products  in  the  region  and  in  the  world. 
Exports  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  to  that 
country  fell  to  $866  million  in  1967,  from 
$942  million  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  the  de- 
cline occurred  in  shipments  of  corn.  India, 
Pakistan,  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  South  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong  also  take  large 
quantities  of  U.  S.  farm  products.  Except  for 
the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong,  exports  to  this 
group  of  countries  are  financed  largely  under 
U.  S.  Government  aid  programs.  Exports 
under  these  programs  to  Far  Eastern  countries 
make  up  about  two-fifths  of  total  U.  S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  region  and  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  all  exports  under  U.  S.  Government 
programs.  In  1968  some  reduction  may  occur 


in  exports  under  Government  programs,  but 
prospects  appear  favorable  for  a  moderate 
increase  in  normal  commercial  sales. 


Cereals  account  for  about  half  the  value 
of  all  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Far 
East.  The  United  States  exported  18.1  million 
tons  of  grains  to  that  region  in  1967.  This 
was  45  percent  of  total  U.  S.  grain  exports  to 
all  destinations  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  grains  imported  by  Far  Eastern  countries. 
Of  this  amount,  6.2  million  tons--nearly  4.6 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  just  under  1.7  mil- 
lion tons  of  sorghums--went  to  India.  Japan 
took  some  6.3  million  tons,  including  2.2  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat,  2.2  million  tons  of  sorghum, 
and  1.6  million  tons  of  corn.  Exports  ofgrains 
to  South  Korea  exceeded  a  million  tons  for  the 
first  time  in  1967;  those  to  Pakistan  topped 
2  million  tons  for  the  first  time. 
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AUSTRALIA 

In  contrast  to  the  record  crop  production 
in  1966/67,  output  in  1967/68  was  down  sharply 
as  a  result  of  drought  in  large  areas  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia. 
Grain  crops  and  pastures  were  severely  af- 
fected. The  output  of  most  grain  crops,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  rice,  milo  and  corn, 
is  well  below  the  average  production  of  most 
years  of  the  1960's.  The  wheat  crop  is  only 
slightly  above  the  two  low  crops  produced  in 
1960/61  and  1965/66.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Australia's  wheat  industry,  Western 
Australia  in  1967/68  was  the  leading  wheat 
producing  State.  Production  of  sugarcane, 
rice,  and  cotton  continued  to  set  new  records, 
while  total  fruit  output  was  somewhat  below 
1966/67  levels.  The  gross  value  of  rural  pro- 
duction in  1967/68  is  estimated  at  $3,767  mil- 
lion, or  $414  million  below  a  year  earlier. 
The  decline  has  resulted  primarily  from  the 
lower  output  of  grains  and  reduced  export 
prices   for    dairy  products,  wool,  and  sugar. 

Milk  production  is  down  from  the  record 
high  7.5  million  tons  of  1966/67.  Butter  pro- 
duction in  1967/68  declined  to  the  point  that 
Australia  will  be  able  to  supply  only  53,000 
tons  of  her  75,000  ton  export  quota  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Declines  are  reported  in  pro- 
duction and  exports  of  condensed  milk  and 
casein.  However,  production  of  cheese  and 
dried  milk  is  expected  to  remain  at  high  levels, 
and    exports    will    likely    increase    slightly. 

Early  forecasts  last  fall  indicated  pro- 
duction of  meat,  with  the  exception  of  lamb, 
would  probably  increase  in  1967/68  because 
of  higher  livestock  slaughterings  in  areas 
suffering  from  drought.  Recent  rains  in  some 


areas  are  expected  to  change  the  situation 
somewhat,  as  livestock  prices  are  rising  in 
Australia  because  of  restocking  of  newly  sown 
pasture  areas.  Beef  cattle  numbers  are  in- 
creasing, but  are  still  below  the  19  million 
shown  in  the  census  of  1964.  Beef  and  veal 
production  is  forecast  about  12  percent  below 
the    1    million   ton  record  output  in    1964/65. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  both  corn 
and  milo  harvests  in  1968  will  be  larger  than 
last  year.  Although  corn  production  in  Queens- 
land is  down,  increased  plantings  have  been 
made  in  irrigated  areas  of  New  South  Wales. 
Good  rains  in  some  of  the  milo  areas  of 
Queensland  are  expected  to  ensure  somewhat 
larger  per  acre  yields  than  last  year,  although 
total  production  may  be  down  because  of  dry 
conditions  at  planting  time.  A  decline,  if  any, 
in  Queensland's  harvest  should  be  offset  by 
new  plantings  in  the  Kimberley  area  of  Western 
Australia  and  in  the  Tipperary  region  of  the 
Northern  Territory. 

Government  efforts  to  promote  agricul- 
ture are  evidenced  by  increased  research  pro- 
grams, technology,  subsidies,  and  other  forms 
of  assistance  to  farmers.  The  Commonwealth 
Government,  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
increased  its  contributions  in  matching  funds 
with  State  governments  and  industry  to  main- 
tain agricultural  research.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  programs  for  improved  quality  in 
the  production  of  wool,  wheat,  dairy  products, 
meat,  tobacco,  and  barley.  From  projects 
underway  in  1966/67,  improved  varieties  of 
barley  and  higher  wool  growth  rates  for  sheep 
have  resulted.  A  new  program  concerned  with 
improving  the  quality  of  mutton  and  lamb  is 
underway  in  1967/68;  this  is  a  corollary  to  a 
beef  research   program   established   several 


years  ago.  The  Commonwealth  Government  is 
also  giving  encouragement  to  expansion  of 
farm  extension  services. 

A  subsidy  of  $88  per  long  ton  to  producers 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  became  effective  in  1966. 
It  led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  use  of  nitrogen  in 
many  wheat  areas.  In  We  stern  Australia  alone, 
applications  of  nitrogen  increased  from  9,000 
tons  in  1965/66  to  41,000  tons  in  1967/68.  In 
all  Australia,  consumption  during  1967/68  is 
estimated  at  142,000  tons,  or  double  the  usage 
in  1965/66.  Heretofore,  nitrogen  has  been 
used  mainly  on  sugarcane,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  cotton.  Prospects  are  good  for  increased 
use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  the  northern 
areas  and  Western  Australia  because  of  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  ammonium  sulphate  as 
a  byproduct  from  mineral  processing  in  West- 
ern Australia.  Since  1963,  a  subsidy  of  S6.61 
per  ton  has  been  paid  to  farmers  using  super- 
phosphate. 

Government  assistance  has  also  taken 
the  form  of  drought-relief  payments  to  farmers 
in  stricken  areas  during  the  years  1965/66  to 
1967/68.  These  payments  are  estimated  at  S6 7 
million. 


fixed  at  26  million  pounds,  as  under  the  prior 
arrangement. 

The  1967/68  cotton  crop  is  the  last 
covered  by  the  current  Cotton  Bounty  Act. 
With  a  spectacular  increase  in  cotton  produc- 
tion from  10,000  bales  in  1962/63  to  an  anti- 
cipated 130,000  bales  in  1967/68,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Government  will  continue  to  subsidize 
this  commodity  to  the  extent  it  has  in  former 
years. 

The  value  of  exports  of  farm  commodities 
has  declined  in  1967/68,  but  this  will  be  offset 
to  some  extent  by  the  rise  in  volume  and 
value  of  exports  of  minerals  and  manufactures. 
The  volume  of  agricultural  exports  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1966/67  due  to  the 
large  carryover  of  wheat  from  last  year's 
crop.  The  wheat  carryover  of  2.2  million 
tons  from  the  1966/67  season  is  the  largest 
since  1955/56.  Estimates  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  exports  through  November  1968  total 
about  6.3  million  tons,  down  from  the  7.9  mil- 
lion tons  of  1966/67.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  carryover  stocks  will 
be  drawn  down  to  minimum  levels  of  about 
540,000  tons.  Volume  exports  of  wool  continue 
high;   sugar   shipments  may  set  a  new  record. 


The  1967/68  guaranteed  price  to  wheat 
growers  for  all  wheat  consumed  domestically 
plus  150  million  bushels  for  export  was  set 
at  $1.84  per  bushel.  This  was  10  cents  above 
the  price  set  for  1966/67.  The  1967/68  crop 
is  the  last  one  to  be  covered  by  the  current 
5-year  Wheat  Stabilization  Plan.  Negotiations 
on  a  new  plan  are  to  begin  shortly  between 
the  wheat  growers  and  the  Government. 


A  new  Tobacco  Stabilization  Plan,  ef- 
fective through  1973,  has  been  announced.  The 
new  plan  is  similar  to  the  one  which  expires 
in  December  1968,  except  that  the  marketing 
quota  for  Australia's  tobacco  leaf  will  be 
subject  to  annual  negotiation  based  on  i 
sumption    and    production  levels,  rather  than 


Marketing  shifts  are  anticipated  in  Aus- 
tralia's wheat  trade  during  1967/68.  Exports 
to  Mainland  China  are  expected  to  be  down 
substantially  from  the  3  million  tons  of  last 
year.  Exports  to  Pakistan,  a  traditional  mar- 
ket, are  expected  to  drop  to  about  150.000 tons 
(30  percent  of  last  year's  level)  because  of 
increased  production  prospects  in  that  country. 
Australia's  1967/68  wheat  crop  is  of  higher 
quality  than  usual,  having  high  protein  and  low 
moisture  content.    For  this  a,  Australia 

likely  will  make  a  major  effort  to  sell  in- 
creased quantities  of  wheat  to  Japan  this 
season,  and  may  move  less  to  markets  that 
usually  buy  low  le  wheats. 

The  Apple   and   Pear    BoaJ 
a  new  marketing  p  r  the   1 


It  abandoned  the  fixed  price  policy  on  forward 
export  sales  which  prevailed  in  1967.  The  new 
policy  reverts  back  to  an  earlier  system  of 
establishing  minimum  or  base  prices  for  for- 
ward sales  of  fresh  apples  and  pears  abroad. 
The  revised  policy  sets  maximum  quantities 
of  apples  and  pears  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Western  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of   Scandinavian    countries    and   Ireland. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  is  un- 
derwriting losses  of  certain  producers  and 
marketing  boards  which  incurred  difficulties 
as  the  result  of  the  United  Kingdom  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling  in  November  1967. 
Chief  among  the  boards  assisted  were  the 
Wheat,  Dairy  Produce  and  Egg  Boards.  The 
Wheat  Board  was  especially  affected  because 
of  the  long-term  credit  arrangements  for 
wheat  sales  to  Mainland  China  which  were 
financed  in  sterling.  (Mary  E.  Long) 

BURMA 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Burma  has 
not  improved  over  the  past  year.  Production 
of  rice,  heretofore  the  mainstay  of  the  eco- 
nomy, has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
nationalization  policies  of  the  Government. 
Instead  of  increasing  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  population,  rice  production  has  re- 
mained steady  at  around  8  million  tons  per 
year  since  1962.  Output  for  1967/68  is  esti- 
mated  to  be  approximately   7.9  million  tons. 

Rice  exports,  meantime,  have  declined 
sharply.  Exports  in  1967  hit  nearly  a  record 
low  with  just  over  500,000  tons,  less  than  one- 
third  the  1965  level  of  1.4  million  tons.  They 
are  expected  to  be  even  lower  in  1968.  Until 
1963,  Burma  was  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  rice,  and  rice  accounted  for  the  greatest 
part  of  her  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Major 
purchasers  of  Burmese  rice  have  been  India, 
Indonesia,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Mainland  China, 
and  the  USSR,  with  the  latter  two  notable 
absentees  from  1968  transactions. 


Decontrol  of  rice  took  place  in  June  of 
1967,  but  was  reversed  in  November  when  the 
Government  once  again  became  the  sole  legal 
purchaser  of  rice.  The  rice-purchasing  and 
distribution  program  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  meet  internal  food 
requirements  and  has  also  led  to  reduced 
exports.  A  price  increase  of  4  to  5  percent 
was  announced  by  the  Government  for  the 
1967/68  crop,  but  still  the  level  was  too  low 
to  provide  the  farmer  an  incentive  to  sell  his 
paddy  to  the  Government. 

People  in  the  cities,  already  on  reduced 
rice  rations  because  of  the  shortage  in  the 
Government  storehouses,  are  turning  to  the 
black  market  which  has  developed  as  a  re- 
action to  the  Government  policies.  Farmers 
sell  on  the  black  market,  where  prices  range 
from  2  1/2  to  7  times  the  official  level,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  on  the  black  market  neces- 
sary consumer  goods  which  are  not  available 
in  the  Government  regulated  outlets.  The  Gov- 
ernment overlooked  the  illegal  rice  sales  by 
private  individuals  until  February  1968,  when 
officials  indicated  they  would  try  to  force  rice 
trade  back  into  official  channels. 

Burma's  foreign  trade  has  declined 
sharply.  During  the  first  10  months  of  1967, 
imports  totaled  only  $117  million  while  exports 
reached  $108  million.  Rice  exports  from 
January  through  October  accounted  for  $63 
million,  compared  to  $111  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1966.  Other  agricultural  exports 
remained  constant  at  just  under  $20  million 
for  both  years.  Except  in  1964  and  1966, 
agricultural  trade  wiht  the  United  States  has 
been  negligible. 

Pulse  production  has  stagnated  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  Burmese  are  hoping  to 
match  in  1967/68  the  record  production  of 
344,000  tons  attained  in  1963/64.  While  the 
Government  would  like  to  expand  exports  of 
pulses  even  further  than  the  12  percent  in- 
crease   from    1966    to  1967,  the  decontrol  of 
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pulses  and  growing  domestic  demand  will  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  obtain  the 
quantity  it  desires. 

The  most  significant  development  in 
Burma's  cotton  industry  was  the  opening  in 
November  1967  of  the  new  cotton  textile  mill 
at  Meiktila.  built  with  a  loan  from  Mainland 
China.  A  substantial  market  in  Burma  for 
foreign-grown  raw  cotton  might  develop.  How- 
ever, the  tight  foreign  exchange  situation  will 
curtail  such  imports. 

The  1967/68  peanut  and  sesame  crops 
are  expected  to  be  up  from  the  previous  year. 
Both  crops  were  officially  decontrolled  in 
October  1966.  The  increase  in  their  production 
has  resulted  in  an  end  to  the  severe  shortage 
of  cooking  oil,  and  prices  of  both  sesame  and 
peanut  oil  have  been  falling.  Burma  imported 
large  quantities  of  soybean  oil  from  the  United 
States  in  1964  and  1966  to  meet  the  domestic 
deficit.  Burma's  exports  of  oil  cakes  have 
been  declining  since  1963  due  to  the  low  pro- 
duction. (Diane  B.  Ellison) 

CEYLON 

Against  the  background  of  a  large  decline 
in  foreign  exchange  earnings,  the  central  plan 
of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  is  to  increase 
local  agricultural  production.  A  sharp  decline 
in  export  earnings,  along  with  an  increase  in 
imports,  resulted  in  a  severe  deterioration  in 
Ceylon's  balance  of  payments.  This  contributed 
to  a  20  percent  devaluation  of  the  Ceylonese 
rupee  in  November;  the  official  exchange  rate 
is  now  5.95  rupees  per  U.  S.  dollar.. 

The  Government,  in  concentrating  on 
agricultural  development  as  a  solution  to  its 
problems,  is  stressing  the  production  of  rice, 
subsidiary  foodstuffs,  milk,  and  fish.  The 
largest  item  in  the  capital  budget  for  1967/68 
is  agriculture,  12  percent  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  paddy  program.  Because  of  the  prospect 
of  reduced  rice  imports,  a  decision  was  made 


to  cut  in  half  the  free  weekly  ration  of  four 
pounds  per  person  even  though  there  was  a 
record  harvest  of  1.2  million  tons  of  paddy 
rice.  This  was  about  25  percent  over  the  1966 
crop.  The  increase  was  due  to  more  extensive 
use  of  fertilizer,  improved  seeds,  and  ex- 
cellent weather  conditions.  Imports  of  ferti- 
lizer into  Ceylon  in  1967  have  almost  doubled 
since  1963;  imports  of  seeds  and  insecticides 
have  also  increased  sharply.  Irrigation  pro- 
jects are  being  stressed.  Under  the  paddy 
development  program  the  Government  expects 
Ceylon  to  attain  75  percent  self-sufficiency  in 
rice  by  1970. 

Favorable  policies  toward  foreign  in- 
vestment have  led  international  fertilizer, 
petroleum,  and  food  companies  to  explore 
possibilities  in  Ceylon.  Work  began  in  1967 
on  the  construction  of  Ceylon's  first  oil 
refinery;  Ceylon  hopes  to  be  producing  fer- 
tilizer from  byproducts  of  this  refinery  by 
1970.  New  facilities  for  food  processing  also 
were  begun  in  1967. 

World  prices  for  Ceylon's  leading  export 
crops--tea,  rubber,  and  coconut  oil--declined 
in  1967.  Tea  production  declined  again  in  1967 
because  of  poor  weather.  Tea  exports  in- 
creased by  8.2  percent  in  1967  to  216,000  tons, 
although  lower  prices  limited  gains  in  value. 
Exports  to  the  UnitedKingdom,  Ceylon's  major 
tea  market,  remained  about  the  same  in  1967, 
accounting  for  about  36  percent  of  the  total. 
The  United  States,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
are  other  major  tea  markets. 

Rubber  production   in<  I   almost    10 

percent    over    last    year    as    areas    replanted 
with  higher-yielding  materials  came  into  bear- 
ing, but  rubber  exports  declined  bj   J. 3  percent 
to   132,000  tons   in   1967.    Mainland  Chin 
counted  for  about  half  of  Ceylon's  rubber 
ports  in  1966,  but  political  problems  i 
trade     between     the     two     countries    in    '. 
Exports  of  rubber  to  the  USSR  have  declined 
sharply  since  l  96  i. 
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Unfavorable  weather  also  caused  a  drop 
in  coconut  production.  Coconut  oil  exports 
declined  by  8.6  percent  in  1967  from  around 
74,000  tons  in  1966. 

The  decline  in  rice  imports  has  resulted 
in  an  upsurge  in  the  demand  for  lower-priced 
wheat  flour.  Total  imports  of  wheat  flour  were 
nearly  500,000  tons  in  1967;  this  was  double 
the  1966  level,  and  it  exceeded  the  quantity  of 
rice  imports  for  1967.  Flour  imports  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  a  high  level  in  1968.  The 
United  States  has  already  agreed  to  send 
80,000  tons  in  1968  under  a  P.L.  480  agree- 
ment. Major  suppliers  of  wheat  flour  in  1967 
were  Australia,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and 
France. 

Agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Ceylon  reached  $8.5  million  in  1966-- 
more  than  double  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  resulted  from  a  large  gain  in  ship- 
ments of  wheat  flour  which  is  the  principal 
item  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
U.  S.  exports  of  flour  amounted  to  70,000  tons 
in  1966  but  declined  about  one-third  in  1967. 
Although  U.  S.  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
increased  sharply,  total  U.  S.  agricultural 
exports  to  Ceylon  fell  to  $5.9  million  last 
year.  (John  B.  Parker,  Jr.) 

MAINLAND  CHINA 

The  economy  of  Mainland  China  made  no 
overall  gain  in  1967.  Agriculture  experienced 
a  good  year — perhaps  its  best— -in  1967.  But 
successes  in  the  agricultural  sector  may  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  failures  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector;  communications  and  trans- 
portation were  disrupted;  and  foreign  trade 
suffered  an  unfavorable  balance,  resulting  in  a 
substantial    reduction    of    foreign    exchange. 

Statements  by  Chinese  officials  at  har- 
vest time  that  total  production  of  grains 
(including  potatoes  on  a  grain  equivalent  of 
4  to   1)  amounted  to  about  190  million  tons  for 


1967  and  about  180  million  tons  for  1966  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  grain  production.  In- 
creases of  the  magnitude  indicated  by  the 
officials  between  the  2  years  appear  quite 
consistent  with  the  effect  of  weather  and 
availability  of  agricultural  inputs  for  the  2 
years.  The  Chinese  estimate  of  a  10-percent 
increase  in  wheat  production  appears  reason- 
able, especially  considering  the  poor  conditions 
for  wheat  during  the  previous  2  years.  Pro- 
duction of  rice  was  up  from  last  year's  poor 
crop  to  near  record  levels.  Planted  area  was 
down  but  yields  were  up,  reflecting  good 
weather.  Both  the  acreage  and  yield  of  coarse 
grains  exceeded  that  of  last  year  and  appear 
to  have  been  slightly  above  average.  Sweet- 
potatoes,  on  about  the  same  acreage  as  1966, 
registered  gains  in  production. 

Production  on  private  plots  also  made 
substantial  gains  during  the  year.  Vegetables, 
fruits,  hogs,  poultry,  and  eggs  increased, 
although  shortages  were  reported  in  some 
areas,  especially  of  pork  in  Kwangtung  Pro- 
vince. 

Among  the  commercial  crops,  production 
of  cotton,  sugarcane,  sugarbeets,  bast  fibers, 
tobacco,  and  pulses  increased  considerably. 
Except  for  increased  production  of  rapeseed, 
production  of  oilseeds  appears  to  have  been 
about  static. 

Numbers  of  most  livestock  likely  in- 
creased in  1967.  Numbers  of  hogs  probably 
increased  the  most,  following  reductions  in 
1965  due  to  excessive  slaughtering  and  low 
increases  in  1966  because  of  a  less  favorable 
feed  situation.  Improved  livestock  feed  pros- 
pects support  official  estimates  that  numbers 
of  large  animals  increased. 

The  food    situation  in  China  during  the 

first    half  of    1967  was  tight  in  some  areas, 

reflecting  the     drop    in    production    in    1966. 

Shortages  of    food    were    reported   in    many 
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localities  in  provinces  in  South,  Southwest, 
and  East  China  due  to  the  short  rice  crop  in 
1966,  disruptions  in  transportation  and  an 
unusual  lag  in  fulfilling  state  deliveries.  During 
the  same  period,  the  supply  of  food  in  the 
private  markets  increased,  reflecting  greater 
production  on  private  plots  and  less  govern- 
ment control  in  the  private  markets.  The 
central  authorities  inaugurated  a  vigorous 
procurement  program  for  the  1967  crops 
beginning  with  the  summer  harvest.  Although 
collections  lagged,  food  consumption  was  up 
in  1967/68.  Local  shortages  occurred  in  a 
few  areas  such  as  in  parts  of  Chekiang  and 
Fukien  provinces.  Many  traditionally  marginal 
and  deficit  areas  improved  their  food  position, 
and  there  was  less  need  for  movement  of  food 
from  surplus  to  deficit  provinces  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  Internal  transport  and  dock  stop- 
pages did  not  create  a  problem  in  moving 
imported  wheat  to  its  destinations. 

Available  data  from  Free  World  trading 
partners—accounting  for  over  75  percent  of 
Mainland  China's  trade--point  to  a  9-percent 
decline  in  China's  exports  (including  a  drop 
of  almost  20  percent  in  exports  to  Hong  Kong) 
and  a  16-percent  increase  in  imports.  The 
decline  in  exports,  the  first  for  China  since 
1962,  was  due  to  disruptive  effects  of  the 
''cultural  revolution"  on  sales  efforts,  trans- 
portation, and  production.  It  is  likely  that 
trade  with  other  communist  countries  declined 
somewhat. 

Substantial  shifts  occurred  in  China's 
trade  patterns  during  the  year.  New  markets 
have  developed  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Singapore,  and  Malaysia,  and  exports  to  Canada 
and  Australia  have  expanded.  Exports  to  Free 
World  industrial  nations  declined  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  a  trend  toward  increasing 
exports  and  decreasing  imports.  Japan  sup- 
planted the  USSR  as  China's  main  trading 
partner  in  1965,  and  widened  its  lead  in  1966, 
but    gave  way  to  Western  Europe  as  China's 


main  trading  source  in  1967.  The  5-year  trade 
agreement  between  China  and  Japan  expired 
at  the  end  of  1967.  It  was  renegotiated  in 
March  1968  and  provides  for  a  year's  exten- 
sion and  a  lower  volume  of  trade  than  formerly. 

Imports  of  grain  declined  in  the  last  half 
of  1967.  and  no  purchases  were  made  from 
June  to  December  15.  Then  in  the  following 
3  months  China  purchased  almost  3.8  million 
tons  of  wheat  from  Canada,  France,  and 
Australia  for  delivery  through  October  1968. 
This  compares  with  just  over  4  million  tons 
in  1967,  about  5.7  million  tons  in  1966,  and 
5.5  million  tons  in  1964.  Wheat  imports  go 
principally  to  North  China,  which  has  had  a 
larger  deficit  during  the  1960's  than  during 
the  previous  decade. 

Mainland  China's  exports  of  rice  have 
been  increasing  as  wheat  imports  declined. 
Exports  have  risen  from  roughly  800,000  tons 
in  1964  to  about  1  million  tons  in  1967,  slightly 
less  than  in  1966.  Shipments  in  1968  may 
exceed  the  1967  level.  Japan  and  Pakistan 
will  take  less  in  1968.  Japan,  with  a  bumper 
harvest  in  1967,  has  agreed  to  take  only  about 
100,000  tons  compared  to  300,000  tons  in  1966 
and  200,000  tons  in  1967.  Other  countries 
which  traditionally  import  large  amounts  of 
Chinese  rice  (100,000  to  200.000  tons)  include 
Ceylon,  Malaysia.  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Cuba.  Shipments  of  rice  to  North  Vietnam  are 
believed  to  be  large  and  increasing. 

Trade  in  soybeans  appears  to  have  held 
about  steady  during  1967  at  around  one-half 
million  tons.  Japan,  the  largest  customer. 
took  almost  80  percent  (about  390,000  tons-- 
roughly  the  same  as  in  1966)  of  this  amount. 
The  remainder  was  shipped  mainly  to  tradi- 
tional West  European  customers.  With  the  . 
crop  only  slightly  larger  than  the  previous 
year's,  China  may  he  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
its  level  of  soybean  exports  in  L968.  In  the 
light  of  the  China-Japan  Trade  Memorandum 
concluded  in  early  March,  there  is  a  possibility 
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that  China's  exports  of  soybeans  to  Japan  in 
1968  may  decline  by  as  much  as  one-fourth. 
(Marion  R.  Larsen) 

HONG   KONG 

Hong  Kong's  economy  in  1967  endured 
prolonged  civil  disturbances,  interruptions  of 
imports  from  Mainland  China,  a  water  short- 
age, and  currency  devaluation/revaluation  with 
remarkable  resiliency.  Late  rains,  water  de- 
liveries from  Mainland  China  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  the  completion  of  the  Plover  Cove 
Project--trebling  reservoir  capacity—allevi- 
ated the  water  shortage.  The  sharp  rise  in 
exports  in  December  boosted  trade  earnings 
to  the  usual  12  to  15  percent  annual  rate  of 
increase.  The  tourist  trade  rose  almost  7  per- 
cent, about  half  the  gain  registered  in  1966. 

Indigenous  production  is  able  to  supply 
less  than  20  percent  (by  value)  of  Hong  Kong's 
food  needs.  A  sharp  reduction  of  food  deliver- 
ies from  Mainland  China  from  May  through 
August,  and  failure  to  obtain  sufficient  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  livestock 
elsewhere,  resulted  in  food  shortages  accom- 
panied by  rising  prices.  By  November,  prices 
had  eased  as  a  greater  volume  of  food  became 
available  from  the  mainland. 

Exports  from  Hong  Kong  gained  sub- 
stantially in  1967.  Imports,  however,  increased 
only  3.5  percent  during  the  year,  primarily 
because  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  imports  from 
Mainland  China.  The  boycott  of  harbor  facil- 
ities by  Mainland  Chinese  ships  reduced  the 
value  of  the  colony's  entrepot  trade  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year. 

Hong  Kong  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  over  11  percent  in  1967  to  a 
new  high  of  about  $255  million.  This  was  13.5 
percent  of  all  Hong  Kong's  imports.  U.  S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  colony  skyrocketed 
38  percent  to  a  record  $61.5  million.  Notable 
increased  occurred   for  traditional  U.   S.   ex- 


ports to  the  colony:  tobacco,  50  percent;  fresh 
and  frozen  poultry,  32  percent;  cotton,  30 per- 
cent; wheat,  22  percent;  and  fresh  fruits  in- 
cluding citrus,  9  percent. 

A  new  export  item  which  added  substan- 
tially to  U.  S.  dollar  earnings  in  the  Hong  Kong 
market  was  rice,  and  U.  S.  shipments  were 
nearly  50,000  tons.  For  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  became  a  major  supplier,  rank- 
ing third  after  Thailand  and  Mainland  China 
and  supplying  11  percent  of  Hong  Kong's  rice 
imports.  Exports  of  U.  S.  rice  to  Hong  Kong 
continued  strong  in  early  1968. 

The  ebbing  of  civil  disturbances,  in- 
creases in  tourism,  and  a  general  relaxing 
of  the  Mainland  Chinese  ban  on  Hong  Kong  as 
a  transshipment  point  for  mainland  goods  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  1967  resulted  in  a 
general  air  of  confidence  throughout  the  colony 
as  the  year  ended.  (Marion  R.  Larsen) 

INDIA 

The  harvest  of  about  97  million  metric 
tons  of  food  grains  during  the  1967/68  season, 
some  20  million  above  the  previous  season, 
brightened  economic  prospects  in  India.  Favor- 
able monsoon  rains  and  record  use  of  fertiliz- 
er contributed  greatly  to  the  record  harvest. 
Significant  gains  in  the  production  of  jute, 
cotton,  oilseeds,  and  tobacco  will  provide  more 
badly  needed  raw  materials  for  Indian  factor- 
ies, and  contribute  to  improvement  in  exports 
in  1968. 

As  the  recovery  began  in  rural  India  in 
late  1967,  the  villagers  used  most  of  their 
added  income  for  buying  farm  inputs  for  the 
future  season,  and  repaying  debts.  The  ex- 
pected upsurge  in  the  rural  demand  for  textiles 
did  not  occur,  although  larger  purchases  of 
textiles  were  reported  in  early  1968. 

Present  policy  gives  top  priority  to  agri- 
cultural   development.    During  the  past  year. 
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marked  gains  were  made  in  applying  agricul- 
tural inputs  and  in  construction  of  fertilizer 
factories.  Progress  was  made  also  in  expand- 
ing output  of  agricultural  equipment  andpesti- 
cides. 

The  food  situation  continued  difficult  dur- 
ing most  of  1967,  and  food  grain  prices  con- 
tinued a  rising  trend  through  August.  Public 
distribution  of  food  grains  continued  to  be 
made  through  153,000  fair  price  shops,  reach- 
ing about  half  of  the  population.  The  system 
distributed  about  13  million  tons  of  grains  in 
1967,  mostly  from  imports  and  the  remainder 
from  domestic  procurement.  Prices  fell  off 
when  autumn  harvests  began  to  flow  to  market 
centers.  This  downtrend  halted  at  year-end 
when  the  fair-price  shops  increasedthe  selling 
prices  of  imported  grains.  This  was  done  in 
part  to  reduce  the  burden  of  subsidies  that 
the  Government  incurred  in  selling  imported 
grains.  There  are  pressures  from  some 
quarters  urging  withdrawal  of  rationing,  modi- 
fications in  the  single-state  zonal  supply 
system,  and  removal  of  some  of  the  controls 
on  food  grain  trade. 

After  2  successive  years  of  serious 
shortfalls  in  farm  production  because  of 
drought,  India  is  harvesting  record  crops 
in  1967/68.  It  is  estimated  that  food  grain 
production  will  easily  reach  97  million  tons, 
nearly  10  percent  above  the  record  of  89  mil- 
lion tons  set  in  1964/65.  The  bumper  rice 
crop,  estimated  at  41  million  tons,  milled 
basis,  accounts  for  half  the  increase  in  total 
food  grain  production  over  the  previous  year. 
The  wheat  harvest  now  underway  is  expected 
to  turn  out  a  record  15  million  tons.  The 
coarse  grains  and  pulses  are  setting  records. 

Jute  gained  this  season,  but  did  not  set 
a  record.  The  cotton  harvest  of  1.1  million 
tons  was  near  the  1963  high.  A  record  peanut 
crop  (6.3  million  tons)  and  larger  harvests  of 
other  oilseeds  eased  the  shortage  of  vegetable 
oils  and  oilcake.  Tobacco  came  back  strongly 


but  was  short  of  a  record.  Production  of  tea, 
the  all-important  export  crop,  reached  a  new 
high  of  385,000  tons. 

Favorable  weather  was  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  contributing  to  increased 
production  in  the  current  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  extension  of  the  High  Yielding 
Varieties  Program,  the  increased  supplies  of 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  the  expansion 
of  minor  irrigation  contributed  significantly 
to  increased  output  where  they  were  used. 
The  good  rains  assured  benefits  from  these 
inputs.  These  measures  were  implemented 
with  some  urgency  during  the  year.  Supplies 
of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  improved  seeds 
were  coordinated  by  practically  all  states.  For 
several  improved  varieties  of  rice,  substantial 
increases  in  yields  have  been  obtained.  In  the 
Punjab  and  other  wheat-growing  areas,  use  of 
the  Mexican  wheat  variety  as  well  as  improved 
local  varieties  has  rewarded  enterprising 
farmers.  The  target  for  planting  of  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  foodgrains  was  15  million 
acres,  but  actual  acreage  may  have  been  some- 
what less.  While  this  is  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  gross  planted  area  of  the  country,  the  im- 
pact of  these  intensive  efforts  is  great  where 
they  are  applied.  Furthermore,  the  demon- 
stration effect  of  successful  use  of  improved 
inputs  by  leading  farmers  is  now  reflected  in 
growing  demand  for  these  inputs. 

In  the  Punjab,  about  40  percent  of  the 
area  now  under  wheat  is  sown  with  Mexican 
varieties.  Yields  are  expected  to  average 
about  1.300  kilograms  per  acre  against  about 
750  kilograms  from  the  better  native  strains. 

Until  1967/68  use  of  fertilizer  in  India 
had  consistently  fallen  behind  targets.  This 
was  in  part  because  of  Government  policies 
that  discouraged  foreigh  investors  from  build- 
ing production  facilities  in  India  and  in  part 
because  of  a  shortage  of  foreign  excb 
needed  to  import  fertilizers.  With  growing 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  Indj   's 
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problem,  the  restrictive  policies  have  been 
somewhat  liberalized.  Production  of  fertilizers 
in  1966/67  was  only  415,000  nutrient  tons,  of 
which  275,000  was  nitrogen,  the  remainder 
phosphorus.  Imports  exceeded  900,000  tons — 
more  than  5  times  the  level  5  years  earlier — 
including  650,000  tons  of  nitrogen.  Total  dis- 
tribution was  estimated  at  about  1.3  million 
tons.  Production,  imports,  and  distribution  in 
1967/68  are  estimated  at  about  50  percent 
above  the  previous  year. 

Food  grain  imports  into  India  declined 
from  about  10.2  million  tons  in  1966  to  about 
8.9  million  tons  in  1967.  In  1966,  grains  ac- 
counted for  about  $560  million  of  the  $1  billion 
recorded  for  all  agricultural  imports.  Imports 
of  cotton  and  vegetable  oils  increased  in  1967 
and    partially    offset    the     decline     in    grain. 

Imports  of  wheat  declined  from  a  peak 
of  7.8  million  tons  in  1966  to  6.4  million  tons 
in  1967  because  of  smaller  arrivals  from  the 
United  States  under  Title  I  of  P.  L.  480.  Im- 
ports of  American  wheat,  excluding  supplies 
for  relief  agencies,  declined  from  6.5  million 
tons  in  1966  to  about  4.5  million  tons  in  1967. 
The  amount  is  not  likely  to  decline  further  in 
1968  since  about  400,000  tons  were  in  the 
pipeline  for  arrival  at  Indian  ports  in  1968 
and  an  additional  3  million  tons  were  authorized 
for  shipment  in  the  first  half  of  1968  under 
Title  I  of  P.  L.  480.  Commercial  exports  of 
U.  S.  wheat  to  India  jumped  from  51,400  tons 
in  1966  to  nearly  440,000  tons  in  1967. 

Imports  of  wheat  from  sources  other  than 
the  United  States  reached  a  record  1.9  million 
tons  in  1967.  Imports  from  Australia  jumped 
from  295,000  tons  in  1966  to  811,000  tons  in 
1967,  while  those  from  Canada  fell  to  860,000 
tons  from  912.000  tons  in  1966. 

Over  half  of  India's  agricultural  imports 
are  supplied  by  the  United  States,  with  about 
95  percent  of  the  financing  arranged  through 
P.  L.  480.    Total    U.  S.     agricultural  exports 


to  India  declined  from  the  peak  of  $538  million 
in  1966  to  $529  million  in  1967.  Larger  exports 
of  U.  S.  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and  tallow  to 
India  partially  offset  the  decline  in  shipments 
of  wheat. 

As  imports  of  rice  declined  from  785,000 
tons  in  1966  to  455,000  tons  in  1967.  the  im- 
portance of  food  imports  from  Burma  and 
Thailand  declined.  The  UAR  and  the  Sudan  have 
supplied  increasing  amounts  of  cotton  in  the 
last  3  years  through  trade  agreements. 

The  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  delayed 
some  imports  in  late  1967  and  raised  the 
delivery    cost  of  most  of  the  grain  arrivals. 

India's  agricultural  exports  declined  by 
more  than  10  percent  during  the  12  months 
following  devaluation  June  6,  1966.  The  grow- 
ing domestic  demand  and  higher  prices  at 
home,  plus  drought-caused  reductions  in  im- 
portant export  crops,  limited  exportable  sup- 
plies. The  outlook  for  agricultural  exports  in 
1968  is  more  favorable.  (John  B.  Parker,  Jr.) 

INDONESIA 

Indonesia's  economy  showed  both  gains 
and  losses  in  1967.  Agricultural  production 
increased  less  than  3  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  output  per  capita  remained 
about  5  percent  below  the  level  of  a  decade 
earlier. 

Production  of  milled  rice  reached  a 
record  9.32  million  tons,  but  this  was  a  scant 
2-percent  gain  from  1966  and  was  far  below 
the  official  target  of  a  20  percent  increase. 
Rubber,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  also  set  new 
records,  increasing  7  percent,  8  percent,  and 
18  percent  respectively,  from  1966.  Sugar  and 
coffee  made  good  gains  (8  percent  and  11  per- 
cent) but  did  not  reach  previous  record  levels. 
Production  of  corn,  copra,  and  tea  declined  in 
1967. 
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The  new  administration  assigned  top 
priority  to  slowing  the  rapid  inflation  in  the 
price  of  consumer  items  and  to  expanding 
agricultural  production.  Although  the  1967  rate 
of  inflation  was  estimated  at  120  percent — 
almost  double  the  level  the  Government  hoped 
to  hold — it  was  much  improved  from  the  surge 
of  600  percent  in  1966.  The  Bimas  program 
has  been  the  vehicle  for  the  Government's 
efforts  to  increase  the  production  of  rice  by 

(1)  use    of   seeds   best   adapted   to  the  area. 

(2)  application  of  75  kilograms  of  nitrogen  and 
50    kilograms     of     phosphate     per     hectare, 

(3)  careful  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
and  (4)  strict  adherance  to  modern  cultural 
practices.  Guidance  was  given  by  extension 
agents,  cooperative  society  technicians,  village 
officials,  outstanding  farmers,  and  specially 
trained  agricultural  college  students  and  agri- 
cultural high  school  seniors.  Fertilizer  was 
made  available  and  farmers  were  helped  to 
finance  purchases. 

The  program  started  with  9,000  hectares 
in  1965.  For  the  1967  wet-season  crop  har- 
vested from  April  through  June,  394,000  hec- 
tares were  included.  The  total  crop increase-- 
as  compared  with  the  output  of  nonparticipating 
farmers  on  contiguous  land — was  estimated  at 
from  400,000  to  430,000  metric  tons  of  milled 
rice. 

In  a  combined  Indonesian  Self-Help  Pro- 
ject and  a  U.  S.  Food  for  Work  Project,  more 
than  4,000  farmers  and  farmworkers,  utilizing 
idle  hours  of  their  ;'off  season,"  cleared 
200,000  tons  of  silt  from  35  miles  of  canals 
and  ditches.  When  the  project  is  completed  in 
the  near  future,  more  adequate  supplies  of 
water  will  be  available  for  54,000  hectares  of 
rice  land.  Each  day's  work  entitled  the  farmer 
to  rations  of  corn  and  cooking  oil  for  a  family 
of  five. 

While  hopes  are  high  for  an  even  greater 
increase  in  Indonesian  rice  production  in  1968, 
plans  also  are  being  considered  to  raise  im- 


ports   to    450,000    tons    from    196' 

tons.    Prior  to  1965,  imports  were  more  than 

1  million  tons  a  year. 

Agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Indonesia  declined  slightly  to  - 
million  in  1967.  Cotton  and  rice  account  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  trade.  Cotton  ex- 
ports fell  slightly  to  72.300  bales  while  rice 
increased    about    5   percent    to    84,000   tons. 

In  an  agreement  signed  in  Septeml^er 
1967,  the  United  States  committed  itself  to 
send  Indonesia  100,000  tons  of  rice  and  25,000 
tons  of  bulgur  under  provisions  of  P.  L.  480. 
Half  the  rice  and  all  the  bulgur  will  be  de- 
livered in  1968. 

An  amendment  to  the  agreement,  signed 
in  February  1968,  called  for  delivery  in  1968 
of  an  additional  50,000  tons  of  rice  and  100,000 
tons  of  bulgur.  Also  included  were  77,000 tons 
of  cotton  and  27,000  tons  of  wheat  flour. 
Bulgur  is  little  known  in  Indonesia  and  may 
require  special  promotion  to  win  general 
acceptance. 

Cotton  mills,  which  had  been  expected 
to  lead  Indonesia's  industrial  recovery,  turned 
in  a  disappointing  performance  in  1967.  The 
output  of  textiles,  scheduled  for  385  million 
meters,  reached  only  220  million  meters. 
Most  of  this  limited  output  was  produced  from 
U.  S.  cotton  supplied  under  a  P.  L.  480  agi 
ment  signed  in  1966.  Prospects  of  attaining 
a  still  higher  goal  in  1968  are  not  good,  be- 
cause Indonesian  mills,  with  old  and  poorly 
maintained  equipment,  are  unable  to  compete 
with  foreign  suppliers  of  inexpensive  textiles. 

In  1966.  rubber  exports  reached  680.000 
tons  and  provided  55  percent   oi   the   \a, 
all  exports  from  the  agricultural  sector.  Palm 
oil   and  kernels  were  far  back  ::i  second  | 
with    9    percent  of  the  value,   and 
third  with  8  percent.    Following  in  import 
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were  copra  and  cake,  tobacco,  tea,  and  pepper. 
(Goodloe  Barry) 

JAPAN 

Agriculture  continues  to  drop  behind 
other  industries  in  the  overall  growth  of 
Japan's  economy.  The  growing  GNP  of  the 
country,  which  increased  about  12  percent 
annually  during  the  past  2  years,  has  resulted 
in  a  rise  in  per  capita  incomes  and  levels  of 
living.  These  factors  have  increased  the  de- 
mand for  food,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  only  small  portions  of 
Japan's  farm  community  which  are  producing 
products  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the 
population's  food  requirements.  About  three- 
fourths  of  total  food  supplies  are  now  produced 
locally,  and  self-sufficiency  in  food  production 
is  declining  about  1  or  2  percent  annually. 
Agricultural  output  in  1967  showed  gains  in 
rice--up  13  percent  from  1966  and  at  a  new 
record  level--deciduous  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,     pork,    poultry    and    eggs,    and    sugar. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  foods  and 
the  continued  reliance  on  imports,  consumer 
food  prices  rose  about  5  percent  in  1967. 
Farm  incomes  continue  to  lag  behind  those  of 
industrial  workers.  There  is  a  continuous 
exodus  of  the  farm  population,  particularly 
the  younger  family  members,  away  from  the 
farms    and    into    urban    areas    and    factories. 

The  Government  continues  its  efforts  to 
encourage  greater  farm  production.  A  primary 
goal  is  to  increase  agricultural  productivity 
as  a  means  for  achieving  reasonable  balance 
between  the  levels  of  living  of  farmers  and 
urban  workers.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Land  Reform  Law  to 
permit  larger  farmer  units  (now  limited  to 
3  hectares  in  size,  except  Hokkaido)  to  pro- 
vide for  wider  use  of  mechanization.  New 
legislation  is  in  preparation  which  would 
permit  farmers  to  rent  land  as  well  as  allow 
absentee  landlords  to  own  farming  units  of 
1  hectare  in  size. 


Fixed  prices  to  producers  and  controlled 
marketing  systems  are  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  such  commodities  as  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  beef,  sugar,  tobacco,  soybeans,  po- 
tatoes, milk,  pork,  and  eggs.  Dairy  products, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  and  production  has  increased 
substantially. 

The  Government,  through  the  Food  Con- 
trol Special  Account,  continues  to  increase 
the  producer  price  for  rice.  The  price  for  the 

1967  crop  was  set  at  S397  per  ton  (milled 
basis),  which  was  9.2  percent  above  the  1966 
price.  Japan's  fixed  price  to  producers  for 
the  domestic  rice  crop  is  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  the  estimated  average  (c.i.f.)  price 
for  rice  imported  in  1967. 

A  subsidy  plan  to  promote  wheat  and 
barley  production  was  introduced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1967.  In  an  effort  to  increase  de- 
liveries to  millers,  the  subsidies  on  both 
wheat  and  barley  are  paid  to  producers  by  the 
millers,  who  are  reimbursed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  payments  adopted  for  the  1968  crop 
are  $2.33  per  ton  for  wheat  and  naked  barley 
and  $2.10  per  ton  for  common  barley. 

Beef  cattle  numbers,  after  declining  for 
a  number  of  years,  increased  slightly  in  1968, 
but  beef  production  continued  to  fall  off.  An 
estimated  1.60  million  head  of  beef  and  draft 
cattle    were    reported    on  farms  in   February 

1968  compared  with  1.55  million  a  year 
earlier.  The  Ministr}-  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  adopted  a  subsidy  program  in  1967 
for  increased  imports  of  dairy  breeding  stock. 
A  total  of  430  Holstein  heifers  were  purchased 
under  this  program,  mostly  from  the  United 
States. 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  all  sources  during  the  5-year  period 
1962-66  averaged  35  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  Japanese  imports.  In  this  same  period, 
imports  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  ac- 
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counted  for  31  percent  of  the  value  of  all  agri- 
cultural commodities  entering  Japan.  Imports 
of  U.  S.  farm  products  during  the  calendar 
year  1967  are  estimated  at  $1, 050  million 
(c.i.f.),  or  slightly  below  the  $1,090  million 
of  1966.  This  decline  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural imports  from  the  United  States  in  1967 
reverses  an  upward  trend  which  has  prevailed 
since  1962.  Most  of  the  decline  in  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  was  of  corn, 
hides  and  skins,  tobacco  leaf,  rice,  barley, 
beef  tallow,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  There  were 
increased  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton,  milo,  and 
wheat.  Japan  continues  to  be  the  No.  1  market 
for  U.  S.  feed  grains. 

The  Japanese  market  for  imported  corn 
continues  to  grow.  Domestic  production  is 
currently  estimated  at  60,000  tons  and  ac- 
counts for  less  than  2  percent  of  domestic 
requirements.  In  1967,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied about  1.6  million  tons  of  corn  to  Japan 
or  about  40  percent  of  the  total  market.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1967.  however,  U.  S.  corn 
faced  keen  competition  from  grains  from  South 
Africa,  Thailand.  Mexico,  Indonesia,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Mozambique. 

The  United  States  can  expect  continued 
competition  from  many  corn-and  milo-pro- 
ducing  countries  which  are  now  exporting  to 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Government  is  encourag- 
ing imports  of  corn  and  milo.  particularly 
from  developing  countries  that  have  supplies 
available  at  competitive  prices. 

The  Overseas  Technical  Cooperation 
Agency  (OTCA),  a  government  organization 
under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  estab- 
lished an  agricultural  development  section  in 
mid-1967.  The  primary  objective  of  this 
agency  is  to  assist  less-developed  countries 
in  promotion  of  feed  grain  production.  In  Late 
1967.  a  team  was  sent  to  Indonesia  to  investi- 
gate the  potential  for  corn  production  in  that 
country.  A  new  corporation  is  to  be  estab- 
lished  in  Cambodia  in  1968  which  will  involve 


investment  in  agricultural  promotion  valued 
at  $900,000.  Plans  are  also  being  developed 
to  promote  corn  and  milo  production  in  Thai- 
land, Tanzania,  Brazil,  and  Australia  through 
capital  investment  programs. 

Imports  of  Russian  sunflowerseed  ad- 
versely affected  imports  and  use  of  U.  S.  soy- 
beans in  1967.  Imports  of  soybeans  from 
Mainland  China  in  1968  are  forecast  now  at 
100,000  metric  tons  below  the  390,000  metric 
tons  imported  from  that  source  in  1967.  The 
offering  of  soybeans  by  the  Chinese  will  prob- 
ably be  less  than  in  earlier  years  due  to 
disruptions  in  production  and  procurement  as 
the  result  of  the  •  'cultural  revolution." 


In  accordance  with  concessions  made  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  the  GATT  negotiations, 
the  import  tariff  on  soybeans  will  be  lowered 
from  13  percent  ad  valorem  to  6  percent  as 
of  July  1,  1968.  Japan's  major  GATT  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States  were  concentrated 
in  the  fats  and  oils  sector.  Tariff  reductions 
were  also  made  on  safflowerseed,  tallow,  and 
lard  which  could  make  U.  S.  suppliers  more 
competitive  in  trade  in  these  commodities  in 
the  Japanese  market. 

U.  S,  cotton  exports  to  Japan  in  1967 
increased  in  volume  to  255,000  tons--up  sub- 
stantially from  the  201.000  tons  exported  in 
1966.  Most  of  this  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  the  favorable  price  for  I".  S.  cotton. 
Substantial  declines  occurred  in  Japanese 
cotton  imports  from  Mexico.  Burma.  Brazil, 
and  Salvador.  Imports  from  Latin  Amer 
areas  were  down  because  of  poor  crops  in 
1966.  Exporters  of  U.  S.  cotton  to  Japan  en- 
countered greater  competition  from  I  SS 
cotton  exports  in  that  market  in  1967  when 
cotton  was  included  am  >ng  the  items  of  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  negotiation  etween  Japan 
and  the  USSR.  Japanese  reports  indicate  that 
importers  maj  increase  their  purchase 
cotton    from  the   I  SSR  in  L968  to  an  estimated 
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330,000  running  bales  as  compared  with  222,000 
bales  purchased  in  1967.  (Mary  E.  Long) 

REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

Korea's  overall  economy  in  1967  con- 
tinued substantial  growth  despite  an  agricul- 
tural setback.  Industrial  output  increased, 
but  the  value  of  food  crops  declined,  mainly 
because  of  a  smaller  rice  crop. 

The  GNP  in  1967  is  estimated  at  $3.64 
billion,  an  increase  of  9  percent  from  1966. 
Per  capita  income  was  $135.  It  has  increased 
steadily  in  recent  years,  but  wages  are  still 
low  enough  to  aid  in  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

The  output  of  food  grains  decreased  by 
about  6  percent  in  1967,  after  having  in- 
creased by  5  percent  in  1966.  Rice  production 
fell  to  5.0  million  tons  of  paddy  in  1967,  down 
330,000  tons  from  1966.  Production  of  barley 
and  wheat  fell  about  5  percent  to  an  estimated 
2.23  million  tons  in  1967.  Faced  with  a  food 
shortage  in  1968,  the  country  is  planning  to 
import  1.6  million  tons  of  food  grains,  prin- 
cipally from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  agricultural  problem  fac- 
ing Korea  in  1967  was  unfavorable  weather. 
The  long  drought  in  the  summer,  said  to  have 
been  the  worst  in  70  years,  ruined  grain  crops 
in  four  southern  provinces.  One  and  a  half 
million  people  in  the  region  suffered  directly 
from  it. 

The  principal  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion during  1966  and  1967  were  expanded 
diffusion  of  improved  seeds,  distribution  of 
pesticides,  expansion  of  irrigation  facilities, 
encouragement  of  double-cropping,  and  re- 
duction of  fertilizer  prices.  The  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  nitrogen  and  potash  fertilizers 
by  15  percent  and  10  percent,  respectively, 
in   January   1967   is  expected  to  increase  the 


use  of  fertilizer  and  aid  agricultural  produc- 
tion. South  Korea  had  five  fertilizer  plants 
fully  in  operation  in  1967.  The  production  of 
fertilizer  in  1966  was  79,000  tons;  the  goal  in 

1967  was  274,000  tons. 

The  National  Assembly  passed  the  Agri- 
cultural Price  Stabilization  Act  in  June  1967. 
It  created  a  fund  to  be  utilized  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  raise  farm  prices  and  even 
out  seasonal  fluctuations. 

South  Korea's  foreign  trade  has  expanded 
greatly  in  recent  years.  Imports  have  con- 
sistently exceeded  export  values,  and  a  large 
import  balance  persists.  Total  exports  in  1967 
are  estimated  at  $310  million  compared  with 
$250    million  in  1966.    The  export  target  for 

1968  has  been  set  at  $470  million.  Agricultural 
exports  account  for  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  total.  Silk,  rice  (in  years  of  good  harvest), 
and  live  hogs  are  the  major  items.  There  were 
no  exports  of  polished  rice  in  1967;  40,000  tons 
moved  out  in  1966.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  are  the  chief  foreign  buyers  of  South 
Korea's  products. 

South  Korea's  imports  in  1967  are  esti- 
mated at  $940  million,  compared  with  $716 
million  in  1966.  They  are  expected  to  exceed 
$1  billion  in  1968.  About  50  percent  of  1967's 
imports  were  on  a  regular  commercial  basis. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  totaled  $305 
million,  of  which  one-third  consisted  of  com- 
mercial transactions. 

South  Korea  imported  18,000  tons  ofrice 
in  1966  and  about  40,000  tons  in  the  first 
11  months  of  1967.  Imports  of  all  grains  in 
1967  are  estimated  at  680,000  tons.  An  ad- 
ditional 500,000  tons  will  be  required  in  1968 
to  maintain  per  capita  consumption. 


U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  Korea  in 
1967  totaled  $146  million,  up  $63  million  from 
1966.    The  principal  items  were  wheat,   soy- 
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beans,  barley,  and  cotton.  Other  important 
items  are  tallow,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  corn. 
(Charles  Goode) 

MALAYSIA 

Two-thirds  of  all  cultivated  land  in  West 
Malaysia  is  planted  in  rubber,  which  provides 
a  living  for  60  percent  of  the  economically 
active  population.  As  the  world's  largest 
producer--45  percent  of  the  total--Malaysia 
probably  feels  the  impact  of  steadily  eroding 
rubber  prices  more  acutely  than  any  other 
country.  The  New  York  price  of  high-quality 
natural  rubber  fell  from  21.5  cents  a  pound 
in  January  1967  to  17.2  cents  in  January  1968. 
a  decline  of  20  percent.  This  reduced  Ma- 
laysia's foreign  exchange  income  for  the  year 
by  more  than  S85  million. 

Prices  have  trended  down  andproduction 
generally  up  since  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
The  1961  average  price  of  29.5  cents  a  pound 
slipped  off  to  20  cents  in  1967.  Through  1966, 
annual  output  gains  of  30,000  to  45,000  tons 
staved  off  declines  in  total  income.  However, 
the  1967  estimated  production  rose  only  5,000 
tons.  Although  no  official  explanation  has  been 
noted,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  thousands  of  smallholders  neg- 
lected their  tapping  to  engage  in  more  profit- 
able enterprises. 

The  sagging  natural  rubber  prices  in 
1967  were  accelerated  by  a  10-percent  cut  in 
prices  of  synthetic.  Other  factors  which  added 
to  the  downward  push  included  the  over- 
capacity of  the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  a 
weakening  of  demand  in  some  of  the  major 
importing  countries,  and  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  Mainland  China's  unexpected  2-monthwith- 
drawal  from  the  market. 

Despite  its  great  loss  of  potential  income 
since  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  Malaysia's 
econonn  remained  on  solid  ground.  An  in- 
dustrialization program— designed  to  counter 


the  rising  costs  of  imported  necessities- 
made  relatively  good  progress.  The  crucial 
rice  harvest  rose  4  percent — well  above  the 
population  gain. 

The  value  of  U.  S.  exports  of  agricultural 
products  to  Malaysia  and  Singapore  rose  40 
percent  to  $23.6  million  in  1967,  far  out- 
distancing gains  of  15  percent  in  1966  and  20 
percent  in  1965.  The  advance  was  attributed 
to  substantial  commercial  shipments  of  rice — 
there  had  been  none  the  year  before— and  gains 
for  flue-cured  tobacco  and  cotton.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  particularly  oranges,  tangerines, 
and  raisins,  also  did  well.  The  demand  for 
all  these  commodities  should  remain  strong 
in  1968. 

U.  S.  agricultural  imports  from  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  rebounded  in  1967,  wiping  out  a 
decline  in  1966  and  advancing  10  percent  above 
the  1965  level.  The  1967  value  of  our  imports 
was  $80.8  million,  compared  with  $66.2  million 
in  1966  and  $73.4  million  in  1965.  Most  of  the 
value  advance  came  from  rubber.  A  large 
gain  in  volume  more  than  offset  the  downward 
pull  of  lower  prices.  In  the  first  10  months  of 
1967,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  shipped  151,100 
tons  of  rubber  to  the  United  States,  27.5  per- 
cent more  than  in  the  entire  12  months  of  1966. 

Steady  growth  in  poultry  and  swine  pro- 
duction should  raise  the  demand  for  feeds  and 
fodder.  An  upward  trend  in  the  consumption  of 
cigarets  may  be  expected  to  maintain  the  good 
market  for  U.  S.  tobacco. 

In  addition  to  these  three  export  lead 
the    United    Slates    shipped  a  well-diversified 
list    of  infants'  and  dietetic    foods,    fresh  and 
canned  fruits  and  juices,  soups,  canned  veg 
tallies  and  sauces. 

Despite    trade  ctions    imposed  ar 

gainst  each  other  following  their  separation  in 
1965,  the  flow  o  between  Singapore  and 

Malaysia    has    remained    remarkabh     stead)'. 
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Singapore,  which  must  import  all  the 
rice  it  consumes,  reacted  vigorously  to  the 
sharp  escalation  of  world  prices  in  1967.  The 
Government  launched  a  widespread  educational 
campaign  to  persuade  the  people  to  eat  more 
wheat  products  and  less  rice,  which  is  more 
costly.  (Goodloe  Barry) 

NEW   ZEALAND 

From  an  overall  production  standpoint, 
the  outlook  for  agriculture  in  1967/68  is  good. 
Higher  crop  yields  and  output  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, wool,  meat,  apples  and  pears  are  in 
prospect.  Unfavorable  export  prices  still  pre- 
vail, however,  for  such  major  commodities 
as  wool,  butter,  hides  and  skins,  and  tallow. 
As  a  result,  the  value  of  agricultural  exports 
for  1967/68  will  probably  be  below  1966/67. 
Receipts  from  wool  alone  are  expected  to  be 
down  by  $70  million. 

Measures  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
early  1967  to  slow  down  inflationary  trends 
in  the  economy  are  now  beginning  to  show 
results.  These  measures  eliminated  consumer 
subsidies  on  butter,  flour,  and  bread;  abolished 
free  school  milk  schemes;  restricted  credit 
availabilities  for  housing  and  construction; 
reduced  travel  allowances;  and  imposed  higher 
taxes  on  liquor,  tobacco,  and  gasoline. 

GNP  for  1967/68  is  now  estimated  at 
$4.5  billion,  only  2  percent  above  1966/67. 
Growth  of  GNP  in  1966/67  and  1965/66  was 
5  percent  and  7  percent,  respectively. 

New  Zealand  devalued  its  currency  by 
19.45  percent  a  short  time  after  the  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound  sterling  in 
November.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
New  Zealand  currency  is  now  on  a  par  value 
with  Australia's,  namely  a  dollar  valued  at 
I  s  $1.12.  The  purpose  of  the  New  Zealand 
devaluation  was  to  make  its  exports  more 
competitive  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
European  markets. 


Prices  for  higher  count  crossbred  wools 
increased  somewhat  during  February.  Prices 
for  46s  were  still  low  but  well  above  the 
US  $0.28  per  pound  minimum  price  to  pro- 
ducers set  by  the  Wool  Commission  last  fall. 
The  $82  million  reserve  of  the  Wool  Com- 
mission was  liquidated  in  1966/67,  and  the 
Commission  is  still  holding  large  stocks 
which  it  hopes  to  market  within  the  next  3 
years.  Unless  the  demand  for  coarse  wools 
advances  and  prices  appreciate  sharply,  New 
Zealand's  chances  of  gaining  large  returns 
from  this  commodity  in  the  near  future  do 
not  appear  bright. 

Late  in  1967,  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment approved  a  loan  scheme  to  assist  sheep 
farmers.  The  plan  is  a  temporary  measure  to 
stabilize  the  productive  capacity  of  the  wool 
industry  during  the  current  period  of  low  wool 
prices.  The  Government  guarantees  repayment 
of  interest  and  principal  on  debt  obligations 
of  sheep  producers  engaged  in  farm  expansion 
programs,  but  who  are  at  the  moment  suffering 
from  decreased  earnings.  This  scheme  com- 
plements a  plan  instituted  by  major  financial 
institutions  for  voluntary  deferment  of  interest 
and  principal  payments  on  loans  to  sheep 
farmers. 

Wheat  and  barley  acreages  for  1967/68 
are  forecast  at  record  levels.  Should  wheat 
yields  of  recent  years  be  maintained  (alxmt 
50  bushels  per  acre),  wheat  production  could 
exceed  390,000  metric  tons.  This  would  a- 
mount  to  85  percent  of  New  Zealand's  total 
annual  requirements,  and  the  need  for  im- 
ports could  be  reduced  substantially.  A  recent 
Government  reduction  by  10  cents  per  bushel 
in  the  guaranteed  wheat  prices  to  producers 
in  both  islands  for  the  1968/69  crop  was  pro- 
tested by  farmers  and  referred  back  to  the 
Government  for  renegotiation. 

Unusual  farmer  interest  has  developed 
in  hybrid  corn  in  New  Zealand  during  1967/68, 
with    alxiut     60    percent    more    quality    seed 
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planted  this  year  compared  with  1965/66 
and  1966/67.  Most  of  this  interest  has  been 
displayed  by  farmers  in  North  Island,  ap- 
parently in  response  to  the  Netherlands'  in- 
vestment in  a  corn  processing  plant  near 
Gisborne.  The  current  crop  is  still  less  than 
the  record  24,000  metric  tons  harvested  in 
1964/65. 

Fruit  growers  are  expected  to  produce 
more  apples  and  pears  in  1967/68.  Forecasts 
are  for  112,000  tons  of  apples  andabout  17,200 
tons  of  pears,  increases  of  12  and  11  percent, 
respectively.  Some  welcome  relief  to  pro- 
ducers was  the  $1.5  million  net  profit  reported 
by  the  New  Zealand  Apple  and  Pear  Board 
from  trade  transactions  in  1966/67.  This 
tended  to  offset  the  Board's  almost  equal  loss 
in  1965/66.  The  value  of  overseas  sales  in- 
creased by  17  percent  in  1966/67  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  meat  exports  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1967,  excluding  byproducts  of  the 
industry,  has  been  reported  at  $251  million-- 
$13  million  above  1966.  Meat  shipments  totaled 
562,000  tons,  or  4  percent  above  the  previous 
record  reached  in  1964.  Of  the  total,  61  per- 
cent of  the  shipments  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  15  percent  to  the  United  States;  and 
14  percent  to  Japan.  Shipments  to  Japan  were 
largely  mutton  because  of  Japan's  quota  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  beef.  So  far,  the  con- 
templated increased  exports  of  lamb  and  beef 
to  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  result  of  an 
aftosa  outbreak  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
not  materialized,  but  favorable  markets  for 
New  Zealand's  meats  are  expected  to  be  main- 
tained in  1968  in  Japan,  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean. 


more  milk  being  diverted  to  production  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  in  1966/67  while  producti 
casein  is  down.  Large  amounts  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  are  now  being  exported  to  Japan.  New 
Zealand  gained  entry  to  the  Japanese  market 
when  the  United  States  was  unable  to  deliver 
on  its  contract  in  1966.  This  worked  in  well 
with  New  Zealand's  policy  of  diverting  exports 
away  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Milk  produc- 
tion likely  will  continue  to  increase  in  1967/68. 
New  Zealand  derived  some  benefit  from  Aus- 
tralia's failure  to  meet  its  full  butter  quota 
commitment  to  United  Kingdom  for  1967/68. 
New  Zealand  is  reported  to  have  filled  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  Australian  deficit. 
Butter  quotas  for  the  1968/69  marketing  year 
have  been  announced  by  the  United  Kingdom 
with  New  Zealand's  share  set  at  179,000  tons. 

New  Zealand's  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1967  were  estimated  at  S144 
million.  The  largest  item  of  export  to  the 
United  States  was  meat,  which  was  valued  at 
$72  million  and  consisted  largely  of  frozen 
beef  and  veal.  The  second  largest  item 
wool,  which  accounted  for  about  $24   million. 

U.  S.  exports  of  farm  commodities  to 
New  Zealand  in  1967  are  estimated  at  about 
$7  million,  or  19  percent  below  the  level  of 
1966.  The  chief  item  of  export  was  tobacco 
leaf,  valued  at  $3.5  million,  followed  by  dried 
fruits,  sausage  casings,  oranges  and  rice. 
Shipments  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were 
down  from  5  million  pounds  in  1966  to 
than  4  million  in  1967.  Some  of  this  decline 
resulted  from  an  increase  in  tobacco  produc- 
tion in  New  Zealand  during  1966/67  and  large 
carryover  stocks  in  1966.  (Mary  E.  1 


Although  New  Zealand's  dairy  industry 
has  been  depressed  for  some  time  by  the 
static  price  situation  for  butter  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  fluid  milk  production  continues  to 
increase.  Substantial  changes  in  the  process- 
ing  of  dairy  products  have  been  noted,    with 


PAKISTAN 

Recent    harvests    of   rec 

fiber  crops  have  been  ver\  beneficial  to  the 
continued  rapid  expansion  in  the  economy. 
Factories  preparing  cotton  textiles,  juteprod- 
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ucts.  electrical  goods,  steel,  fertilizer,  unci 
many  consumer  items  expanded  their  output 
markedly  in  1967.  The  dedication  of  the  giant 
Mangla  Dam  on  the  Jhelum  River  in  November 
enabled  West  Pakistan  to  use  more  water  for 
irrigating  30  million  acres  of  the  Indus  Basin. 

Pakistan's  GNP  during  1967/68  is  esti- 
mated at  S11.2  billion — a  gain  of  6  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  The  per  capita  GXP 
increased  about  4.5  percent  in  1967/68  to  $93. 
Gold  holdings  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
fell  about  20  percent  in  1967  to  $161  million 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Reasons  for  the  de- 
cline include  the  sterling  devaluation  and  in- 
creased purchases  of  foodstuffs. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  con- 
tinued to  give  top  priority  to  agriculture 
through  increasing  supplies  of  agricultural 
inputs  to  farmers.  Imports  of  fertilizer 
reached  a  record  value  in  1966/67  of  about 
$40  million,  but  declined  slightly  in  late  1967 
as  distribution  to  farmers  proceeded  slower 
than  planned.  Still,  fertilizer  use  was  about 
350.000  nutrient  tons  in  1967/68  or  double  the 
level  of  two  seasons  earlier.  Pakistan  now 
imports  about  10,000  tractors  annually,  valued 
at  $20  million.  Imports  of  American  pesti- 
cides exceed  $6  million  annually,  although  new 
plants  near  Lahore  are  manufacturing  more 
insecticides.  During  the  Third  Five-Year 
Plan  which  began  July  1.  1965,  investments 
in  farm  inputs  for  increasing  production  are 
expected  to  more  than  double.  The  growth  for 
industry  is  planned  at  10  percent  annually, 
and  more  agricultural  raw  materials  will  be 
needed  to  accomplish  this. 

The  production  of  grains  in  Pakistan 
increased  from  16.6  million  tons  in  1966/67 
to  about  19.4  million  tons  in  1967/68.  The 
area  planted  in  rice  increased  to  11.9  million 
hectares  this  season,  and  yields  increased 
sharply  as  water  supplies  and  fertilizer  use 
improved.  Production  reached  a  record  12.4 
million  tons  of  milled  rice  in  1967/68,  com- 


pared with  10.8  million  tons  in  1966/67. 
About  4,000  tons  of  rice  seeds  from  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute  were  planted 
in  East  Pakistan  to  facilitate  the  higher  yields. 
The  production  of  all  types  of  rice  in  West 
Pakistan,  including  the  popular  basmati  var- 
ieties, was   about   1.5  million  tons  in  1967/68. 

The  record  wheat  crop  of  more  than 
6.0  million  tons  in  the  spring  of  1968  has 
resulted  from  excellent  rainfall  and  the  use 
of  improved  inputs.  About  40,000  tons  of 
wheat  seed  were  imported  from  Mexico  and 
planted  on  2  million  acres  irrigated  by  water 
of  the  Indus.  Corn  yields  improved  through 
the  use  of  improved  varieties  and  imported 
hybrid  seed,  and  a  record  crop  of  800.000 
tons  was  harvested  in  1967.  The  production 
of    other    coarse    grains    made    slight    gains. 


The  production  of  jute  in  East  Pakistan 
increased  from  about  1.1  million  tons  in  1966 
to  1.3  million  tons  in  1967.  Cotton  production 
in  West  Pakistan  increased  from  about  2.1 
nvllion  bales  in  1966  to  2.3  million  bales  in 
1967.  A  new  variety  of  long-staple  cotton  will 
be  produced  in  1968.  Additional  water  from 
the  Mangla  Dam  will  enable  Pakistan  to  ex- 
pand the  area  planted  in  cotton  by  over  55.000 
acres  in  the  Hyderabad  area  this  year.  Yields 
increased  by  about  10  percent  in  1967. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  West  Pakistan  in- 
creased by  about  27  percent  in  1967  to  a 
record  of  140.000  metric  tons.  Higher  pro- 
duction of  pulses,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  oil- 
seeds during  the  1967/68  season  has  been 
indicated  by  reports  from  the  growing  areas. 

The  shift  from  exports  of  agricultural 
raw  material  to  finished  products  manufac- 
tured in  Pakistan  continued  in  1967.  Exports 
of  products  made  from  jute,  cotton,  and 
leather  have  increased  rapidly,  accounting 
for  most  of  Pakistan's  growth  in  exports  in 
the  last  2  years.    Over  the  last  5  years,  ex- 
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ports  of  raw  cotton  and  jute  have  not  shown 
any  significant  growth. 

Exports  of  raw  jute  have  remained  rel- 
atively steady  in  recent  years,  ranging  from 
S160  million  to  $180  million  annually.  In- 
creased exports  to  Mainland  China  and  Africa 
have  offset  smaller  exports  to  Belgium  and 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  jute  exports 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1967  was  up  27  per- 
cent from  the  comparable  part  of  1966. 

The  export  target  for  raw  cotton  during 
1967/68  is  about  650,000  bales,  compared 
with  575,000  bales  (480  pounds  each)  in 
1966/67.  Mainland  China.  Hong  Kong,  and 
Japan  have  been  the  major  export  markets 
for  Pakistan's  cotton  in  recent  years.  The 
USSR,  Poland.  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia 
have  taken  lesser  amounts. 

Pakistan's  exports  of  rice  reached  a 
record  of  213,000  tons  in  1966  and  continued 
at  about  the  same  level  in  1967.  Exports  of 
basmati  rice  to  the  USSR  and  the  Middle  East 
have  increased  markedly  since  1965.  Ship- 
ments to  the  USSR  reached  100,600  tons  in 
1966  and  were  scheduled  at  about  the  same 
level  during  1967.  Exports  of  high-quality 
rice  to  Kuwait  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  now 
exceed  75,000  tons  annually. 

Pakistan  is  continuing  to  expand  exports 
of  some  relatively  small  agricultural  exports 
in  terms  of  total  value.  The  first  export  of 
tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  occurred  in 
1966;  it  consisted  of  1.1  million  pounds. 
Exports  of  wool,  guar  gum.  hides  and  skins, 
seeds,  and  fruits  combined  earned  more  than 
$30     million     in     foreign    exchange     in    1967. 

The  droughts  of  1965  and  1966  caused 
grain  supplies  to  dwindle  and  the  growing 
urban  population  contributed  to  a  greater  need 
for  commercial  supplies  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
rice.  Larger  imports  in  1967  enabled  Paki- 
stanis to  consume  more   food.    Although  good 


crops  have  lessened  the  import  need.  im> 
of  grain  will  remain  large  in  1968. 

Pakistan's  agricultural  imports  resumed 
at  high  levels  in  1967  reflecting  much  larger 
arrivals  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  under 
P.  L.  480  than  in  1966. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  Pakistan 
reached  S162.4  million  in  1967,  more  than 
double  the  level  of  1966  but  just  short  of  the 
record  set  in  1963.  Larger  exports  of  wheat, 
corn,  tallow,  and  soybean  oil  accounted  for 
most  of  the  gain.  American  exports  of  grain 
sorghums,  tobacco,  and  processed  foods  also 
showed  substantial  gains.  U.  S.  exports  of 
wheat  to  Pakistan  increased  from  763,000 
tons  in  1966  to  1.8  million  tons  in  1967. 
Australian  exports  of  wheat  to  Pakistan  in 
1967  exceeded  600,000  tons — more  than  triple 
the  1966  level.  In  addition.  Canada  and  other 
countries  sent  about  100,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  Pakistan  in  1967. 

In  the  first  half  of  1967,  about  400.000 
metric  tons  of  corn  and  50,400  tons  of  grain 
sorghums  arrived  in  Pakistan  from  the  United 
States  under  P.  L.  480.  East  Pakistan  re- 
ceived about  100,000  tons  of  rice  from  Main- 
land China  in  1966  and  about  115,000  tons 
during  1967.  when  87.475  metric  tons  also 
arrived  from  Burma.  The  rice  is  received 
from  the  Chinese  through  trade  agreements 
involving  the  exchange  of  Pakistani  jute,  cot- 
ton, and  fiber  products  for  rice  and  other 
products  from  Mainland  China.  Imports  of 
dairy  products  from  Western  Europe  and 
fruits  from  Afghanistan  and  Iran  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  3  years.  (JohnB.  Parker.  Jr.) 

PHILIPPIN 

Philippine    hopes    of    attaining   - 
ficiency  in  rice  this  year  w 
when  estimates  of  a    190~  production   g 
B  percent  were  reduced  to  4  percenl 
savage   typhoon   swept    seme    ma 
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areas.  With  the  population  rising  at  a  rate  of 
almost  3.5  percent  a  year,  the  4-percent  gain 
in  output  will  contribute  little  to  the  per  capita 
availability  of  the  country's  staple  food. 

The  longer  range  outlook  for  self-suffi- 
ciency in  rice  remains  good.  Philippine  far- 
mers showed  a  remarkable  acceptance  of  the 
new  high-yielding  varieties  by  planting  more 
than  200,000  hectares  in  the  1967/68  season. 
The  reduction  in  area  planted  this  season 
might  well  have  resulted  in  a  smaller  crop 
had  it  not  been  for  the  increase  in  improved 
varieties,  more  irrigated  land,  and  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  and  insecticides. 

Government  efforts  to  increase  produc- 
tion were  initially  concentrated  on  increasing 
the  production  of  rice  and  providing  an  effec- 
tive road  system  to  move  the  harvest  quickly 
from  growing  areas  to  urban  centers.  In  the 
18  months  through  December  1967,  approxi- 
mately 1,100  kilometers  of  hard-surface  roads 
were  either  constructed  or  repaved.  Another 
1,000  kilometers  of  feeder  roads  were  pushed 
through  to  scores  of  isolated  agricultural  com- 
munities. In  a  parallel  project  to  assist  rice 
farmers,  a  target  to  provide  100,000  hectares 
of  land  with  adequate  irrigation  was  exceeded 
by  more  than  45,000  hectares. 

In  further  efforts  to  boost  production, 
the  Government  concentrated  its  main  drive 
in  a  dozen  provinces.  In  each  it  deployed 
extension  teams  trained  to  assist  farmers  in 
all  phases  of  planting,  care,  harvesting  and 
marketing.  Fertilizer  and  pesticides  were 
made  available. 


1R-8,  the  most  popular  of  the  new  var- 
ieties, is  causing  additional  strains  on  the 
already  inadequate  marketing  channels.  Its 
much  higher  yields  magnify  the  shortage  of 
storage  space  in  areas  where  its  cultivation 
is  concentrated,  and  its  tendency  to  sprout  if 
its  moisture  content  is  not  reduced  adequately 
emphasizes  the  need  for  more  and  better 
drying  facilities. 

The  Government  reflected  its  anticipa- 
tion of  a  more  bountiful  nationwide  harvest 
when,  late  in  the  year,  it  diverted  or  re- 
exported about  180,000  tons  of  the  377,000 
tons  of  foreign  rice  ordered  for  1967  delivery. 
With  a  good  supply  of  rice  in  stock,  the  Gov- 
ernment also  had  hoped  to  get  through  1968 
with  a  minimum  of  imports.  The  reduction  of 
the  estimated  gain  of  the  1967  crop  from  8 
percent  down  to  4  percent  probably  will  re- 
quire an  upward  revision  of  1968  import  plans 
to  a  level  near  1967's  imports  of  200,000 tons. 

The  outlook  is  not  good  for  coconuts, 
which  earn  a  major  share  of  the  nation's 
foreign  exchange.  A  shortfall  of  18  to  20  per- 
cent in  the   1967  production  of  copra  from  the 

1966  record  level  forced  a  number  of  coconut 
oil  mills  to  close  down  or  go  to  a  part-time 
operating  schedule  late  in  the  year.  A  suc- 
cession of  minor  typhoons  caused  most  of  the 

1967  loss.  Violent  typhoon  Welming  last  No- 
vember added  to  the  damage  and  reportedly 
there  will  be  still  lower  output  in  1968.  Ex- 
ports of  copra  were  down  17  percent  and  ship- 
ments of  coconut  oil  fell  24  percent  in  1967. 
The  largest  declines  were  in  the  European 
market. 


Controlled  irrigation  to  provide  water 
for  the  dry- season  crop  is  expecially  im- 
portant for  the  new  seeds  because  they  thrive 
in  the  long  hours  of  sunlight  when  rain  clouds 
are  absent.  Yield  of  the  dry-season  crop  has 
ranged  from  50  to  70  percent  higher  than  the 
wet-season  crop,  which  now  provides  90  per- 
cent of  the  Philippine  output. 


Exports  of  almost  all  Philippine  prod- 
ucts except  sugar  will  face  more  intense 
competition  in  the  U.  S.  market,  since  the 
tariff  preference  was  reduced  from  60  percent 
to  40  percent  January  1.  1968,  in  accord  with 
provisions  of  the  long  established  Laurel- 
Langley  Pact.  U.  S.  imports  of  agricultural 
products    from  the  island  republic  moved  up 
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in  value  to  $292  million  in  1967--a  gain  of 
more  than  4  percent—after  a  decline  of  7  per- 
cent in  1966. 

The  value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
to  the  Philippines  rose  18  percent  to  $91  mil- 
lion in  1967,  the  largest  gain  in  more  than  a 
decade.  It  came  on  top  of  an  11-percent  ad- 
vance in  1966  resulting  from  substantial  in- 
creases in  our  shipments  of  wheat  and  cotton. 
U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  continued  to  expand  in 
1967,  and  commercial  shipments  of  rice,  non- 
existent in  1966,  were  valued  at  $9.1  million 
in  1967.  The  demand  for  wheat  and  cotton 
should  remain  strong  in  1968.  (Goodloe  Barry) 

TAIWAN 


Livestock  production  increased 
percent  from  the  1966  level  because  of  in- 
creased demand,  better  prices,  and  low 
feed  costs  that  followed  a  fall  in  soybean 
prices.  Production  of  citrus  fruits  continues 
to  increase  but,  since  yields  per  hectare  are 
still  low,  plans  are  underway  to  give  needed 
technical  advice  and  training  to  growers. 
Vegetable  production  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease last  year.  The  production  of  mush- 
rooms, bananas,  asparagus,  pineapples,  and 
peanuts  increased  by  21  percent  in  1967. 
Sugarcane  production  declined  for  the  second 
year  and  was  down  10  percent  from  the 
record  9.5  million  tons  of  1965  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  and  low  world  sugar 
prices. 


Economic  growth  in  Taiwan  continued  at 
a  rapid  pace  in  1967.  Preliminary  estimates 
show  that  real  GNP  rose  by  9  percent,  sur- 
passing both  the  planned  goal  and  the  rate  of 
growth  in  1966.  Per  capita  income  rose  by 
5.6  percent  in  1967,  to  the  equivalent  of  $209. 
The  rapid  growth  rate  was  attributed  to  favor- 
able development  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Despite  some  unfavorable  weather  early 
in  the  year,  agricultural  production  in  1967 
benefited  from  efforts  made  in  developing 
underground  water  resources,  improving 
farming  techniques,  providing  better  seeds, 
and  increasing  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Production  of  all  basic  food  crops  in- 
creased in  1967.  The  outturn  of  the  rice  crop — 
which  accounts  by  value  for  roughly  40 percent 
of  total  farm  production- -reached  3.2  million 
tons  of  paddy  in  1967  compared  with  3.1  mil- 
lion tons  in  1966.  The  first  rice  crop  of  1967 
was  slightly  damaged  i>\  rains  in  early  June, 
but  the  second  crop  gave  a  bumper  harvest. 
Production  for  the  principal  upland  dry  crops 
showed  satisfactory  increases  over  1966  for 
sweetpotatoes,  tuba  ceo,  millet,  soybeans,  other 
beans,  and  sesame.  Corn  output  was  down 
somewhat,    as  was  output  of  jute  and  cotton. 


The  Government  is  assisting  farmers  in 
several  ways.  It  encourages  land  consolida- 
tion, better  management  of  farms,  selection  of 
the  most  profitable  crops,  collective  use  of 
farm  machinery,  and  intensified  vocational 
training  aimed  at  increasing  agricultural  pro- 
duction. It  set  up  in  1967  three  agricultural 
machinery  promotion  centers  in  central  Taiwan 
to  promote  mechanized  farming.  Taiwan  today 
has  about  18,000  mechanized  tillers  in  use  on 
its  farms.  The  Government  is  also  promoting 
the  production  and  use  of  mechanical  insecti- 
cide sprayers  and  rice  dryers. 

Taiwan's  imports  exceeded  exports  again 
in  1967,  and  the  trade  deficit  rose  to  $150  mil- 
lion.  Imports  in  1967  were  estimated  at  $8S 
million  compared  with  $670  million   in   1966. 
Total  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  Taiwan 
from    $76   million   in   1966   to  $111   million  in 
1967.   The  principal  items  were  wheat. 
and  soybeans. 

Exports  o\  sugar,  valued  at  $52  mill 
were  second  to  bananas,  valued./.  -  mil- 

lion.   Exports  o(  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
(principally  pineapples,  mushrooms,  and 
paragus)   showed  a  sharp  increase  to  $85  mil- 
lion  in    L967,   with  tea   earning  $14   million  in 
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the  same  period.  Rice  exports  in  1967  reached 
$20  million. 


approximately  1.1  million  tons,  of  whichjapan 
took  62  percent. 


Japan  remained  the  largest  buyer  of 
Taiwan's  products  last  year  with  a  $152  mil- 
lion volume.  The  United  States  ranked  second 
with  $129  million.  Other  important  markets 
for  Taiwan's  products  are  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  $99  million;  West  Germany,  $42  mil- 
lion; and  Hong  Kong,  $41  million.  (Charles 
Goode) 

THAILAND 

The  year  1967  was  one  of  rapid  growth 
for  the  Thai  economy  in  all  sectors  except 
agriculture.  A  serious  drought  resulted  in 
lower  production  of  rice,  kenaf,  and  corn, 
which  in  turn  led  to  reduced  export  earnings 
from  these  major  crops  for  1967  and  again  in 
1968.  Barring  a  repetition  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  in  1968,  crop  production 
is    expected    to    resume    its    upward   trend. 

Thailand  replaced  Burma  in  1964  as  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  rice.  Shipments 
in  that  year  reached  a  record  of  1.9  million 
tons.  When  exports  declined  to  approximately 
1.5  million  tons  in  1967,  Thailand  dropped  to 
second  place  after  the  United  States.  The 
1967/68  crop  is  expected  to  be  nearly  2  mil- 
lion tons  lower  than  the  previous  harvest  of 
13.5  million  tons  of  paddy,  and  1968  exports 
are  expected  to  be  lower.  The  Thai  Cabinet 
has  decided  that  no  export  target  for  rice 
will  be  set  for  1968.  and  has  reduced  govern- 
ment-to-government  sales  from  a  previous 
level  of  40  to  50  percent  of  the  total  to  only 
25  percent  of  all  1968  white  rice  exports.  A 
reason  for  this  new  procedure  could  be  to 
increase  Government  revenues  from  the  ex- 
port tax  levied  against  private  exports  of  rice. 

Corn  production  decreased  about  25 per- 
cent in  1967.  The  outlook  for  1968  is  for 
production  to  regain  the  1966  level  of  1.25 
million    tons.     Exports  of  corn  in  1967  were 


Corn  exports  to  Japan  for  1967/68  have 
been  reduced  by  200,000  tons  from  the  720,000 
tons  agreed  in  the  original  contract.  Some 
exports  have  been  diverted  to  destinations 
other  than  Japan  for  a  better  price.  Japan  is 
the  largest  supplier  of  Thailand's  imports, 
followed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. To  offset  the  trade  deficit  between  the 
two  countries,  Japan  is  planning  a  technical 
assistance  program  which  it  hopes  will  lead 
to  larger  purchases  of  Thai  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  will  concentrate  on  the  improvement 
of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  oilseeds,  tapioca, 
tobacco,  kenaf,  bananas,  and  other  fruits. 
Should  this  program  fully  materialize,  it  can 
be  expected  that  Japan's  trade  with  Thailand 
will  come  more  nearly  into  balance. 

Rubber,  Thailand's  second  most  valu- 
able export,  suffered  from  the  sharp  decline 
in  world  rubber  prices  during  1967.  Since 
most  of  the  rubber  is  produced  in  the  southern 
region,  decline  in  the  rubber  industry  has 
been  a  major  cause  of  the  economic  stagnation 
in  that  area  during  the  past  several  years. 
The  Government  recently  reduced  the  rubber 
export  duty  and  exempted  rubber  traders  from 
the  business  tax;  these  moves  succeeded  in 
raising  the  low  prices  paid  to  producers.  The 
Government  has  also  stressed  a  replanting 
program  which  has  not  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. Rubber  exports  reached  a  peak  of 
217,000  tons  in  1964,  dropped  to  210,000  tons 
in  1965,   and  were  only  202,000  tons  in  1966. 

Production  of  kenaf,  the  third  most  val- 
uable export  commodity  in  1966,  dropped 
sharply  in  1967.  The  decline  can  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  drought.  In  addition,  prices  were 
down,  and  exports  were  expected  to  drop  from 
the  1966  level  of  485,000  tons  to  only  300,000 
tons  in  1967.  The  decline  in  foreign  markets 
is  due  partly  to  the  low  quality  of  Thai  kenaf, 
and   partly    to    increased   production  in  India 
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and  Pakistan,  Thailand's  major  export  markets 
for  that  commodity. 

Because  of  the  drought,  sorghum  pro- 
duction was  down  in  1967  from  the  120,000 
tons  grown  in  1966.  Nevertheless,  this  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  cash  crop  with  growing 
export  demand. 

Raw  cotton  and  leaf  tobacco  continue 
to  be  the  major  U.  S.  items  exported  to 
Thailand.  U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  to  Thailand 
slipped  again  in  1967  to  14,600  tons,  a  drop 
of  about  8  percent  from  1966.  Cotton  has 
become  an  excellent  cash  crop  for  Thai  far- 
mers, and  growth  in  domestic  production  has 
resulted  in  the  first  small  cotton  exports  by 
Thailand  to  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  in  1967. 
These  exports  were  favorably  affected  by 
news  of  a  short  crop  in  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Thailand  were 
around  10,500  tons  in  1967,  almost  double 
the  1965  level.  For  1968,  the  volume  may 
drop  some  due  to  high  stocks.  In  addition, 
Thai  production  of  tobacco  is  increasing,  and 
Thai  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were  about 
8,000  tons  in  1967,  most  going  to  Europe  but 
some  to  Japan.  Thailand  imported  a  small 
amount  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  1966  and  received  a  similar 
amount  (9,000  tons)  in  1967.  This  market  has 
growth  potential  for  future  years.  American 
investment  in  Thailand  has  been  rising  rapidly, 
and  among  other  projects  are  agricultural 
services  (production  credit  and  marketing 
services),  fertilizer  production,  and  food  pro- 
cessing. 

The  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy, 
which  employs  about  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  and  accounts  for  about  33 
percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product,  will 
receive  increased  attention  in  the  Second 
National  Economic  Development  Plan  (1967- 
71).  This  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of  develop- 
ment expenditures  on  agriculture  from  14 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  First 


Plan  (1961-66)  to  20  percent  in  the 
Plan.  The  major  emphasis  will  be  on  irriga- 
tion projects  with  the  goal  of  increasing 
production  and  continuing  the  trend  towards 
diversification  of  farming.  Agricultural  output 
increased  28  percent  overall  during  the  First 
Plan.  The  growth  target  for  the  Second  Plan 
is  4.3  percent  per  year,  lower  than  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  4.7  percent  during  the 
First  Plan.  This  is  still  well  in  excess  of  the 
population  growth  rate  of  3.2  percent, 
vigorous  family  planning  effort  has  been  a- 
dopted  in  Thailand  to  check  this  extremely 
high  growth  rate.  (Diane  B.  Ellison) 

SOUTH   VIETNAM 

Agricultural  production  in  South  Vietnam 
increased  slightly  in  1967  because  of  better 
weather  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  out- 
look for  1968  is  not  promising.  Attempts  to 
increase  agricultural  production  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  point  where  the  country  will  become 
self-sufficient  have  been  frustrated  by  war- 
time conditions.  Agricultural  activities  were 
interrupted  by  an  offensive  launched  by  the 
Viet  Cong  during  Tet,  the  Lunar  New  Year. 
Farm  workers  continue  to  be  drafted  into  the 
military  or  are  dislocated  as  refugees  by  the 
military  operations.  The  promise  of  higher 
incomes  and  greater  security  have  lured  many 
farmers  into  urban  areas.  Much  forward 
momentum  has  been  lost  in  the  agricultural 
program,  especially  for  projects  which  depend 
upon  rigid  schedules. 

The    effects   of   the   war  are  especially 
apparent   in  the  change  in  the  rice  situation. 
Peak  exports  oi  246.000  tons  in  1959  dropped 
from  an  average  of  about   225,000  tons  in  the 
early    1960's    to    49.000    tons    in    1964.    After 
that,  rice  exports  were  banned,  and  rict  «  is 
first    imported    in    1965 — about   125,000  I 
Imports  in  1967  reached  approximate!)  730.000 
tons.    The  United  Mates  provided   90  pe: 
Of  this  total,  mostlj   under  a  Title  I,  P.L. 
agreement.    Imports    for   1968    ire  estimated 
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at  850,000  tons.  Besides  its  effect  on  the 
production  of  rice,  the  war  hampers  the  gath- 
ering and  movement  to  consumption  centers. 

The  use  of  improved  rice  varieties  is 
being  encouraged.  The  new  IR-8  and  IR-5 
seeds  developed  in  the  Philippines  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  yields.  Experimental  pro- 
jects, such  as  the  one  at  Vo  Dat,  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  yields  4  tons 
per  hectare  higher  than  the  present  average 
yields  of  2  tons  per  hectare.  General  adoption 
of  these  improved  strains,  along  with  double 
cropping  and  irrigation  projects,  could  in- 
crease overall  production  greatly.  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer  and  insecticides  is  being 
promoted.  The  Vietnamese  Government  is 
also  trying  to  provide  price  incentives  to  those 
people  connected  with  the  production  and  pro- 
cessing of  rice. 

Rubber,    once    South    Vietnam's    No.    1 
export,    also    suffered    in  1967.    Fighting  and 


neglect  reduced  the  area  exploited.  Exports 
declined  from  a  1961  peak  of  83,000  tons  to 
only  half  that  level  in  1966,  and  were  even 
lower  in  1967.  The  area  and  production  of 
most  other  crops  has  declined,  with  vegetables 
being  the  only  exception.  Production  of  veg- 
etables has  become  quite  profitable  because 
of  military  procurement  and  increased  local 
consumption.  As  part  of  an  effort  to  increase 
protein  intake  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  produc- 
tion of  pork,  fish,  and  poultry  is  being  em- 
phasized in  I'SAID/Agriculture  projects. 


Total  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  South 
Vietnam  increased  from  $143  million  in  1966 
to  S159  million  in  1967.  Again  in  1967.  the 
exports  are  predominately  under  government 
programs,  95  percent  under  the  P.  L.  480 
program.  Approximately  three- fourths  of  the 
total  was  rice;  other  commodities  shipped  to 
South  Vietnam  were  milk,  wheat  flour,  tobacco, 
and  cotton.  (Diane  B.  Ellison) 
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